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DRURY LANE. 


Aut is silence respecting this house : 
certain it is, that the company will 
consist of many celebrated foreigners 
both for opera and ballet. Messrs. 
Meadows, Harrison, Cooper, and 
Harley are, however, amongst the 
engagements. Miss Romer, Mrs, 
Stirling, and several old favorites 
are also mentioned as having signed 
engagements, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Scene painters, carpenters, &c., are 
hard at work, and it is anticipated 
that the management will come out 
in great strength on the opening night 
in anew comedy by Boursicault, to 
be called “* Woman,” in which Mrs, 
Nisbett, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, and 
the principal comic actors will per- 
form. We have also been informed 
that if the comedy cannot be brought 
out, that Othello will be substituted. 
Mr. Emery, son of the immortal 


Tyke, is engaged for the countrymen. | 


A new act drop is being painted b 
Danson and Telbin, which it is said, 
will be eminently beautiful, 


Princess's, — Opera will form the 
principal attraction at this theatre in 
the approaching season, as it did in 
the late one. The operatic corps 
consist of Madame Eugenia Garcia, 
Allen, Barker, Manvers, Mrs. Grat- 
tan, and Paul Bedford. Monsieur 
Gilbert and Miss Ballin will lead the 
ballet. Madame Eugenia Prosper, 
a very pleasing and graceful actress, 
who performed with the French co- 
medians at the St. James’s Theatre 
in the early part of the present sea- 
son, is engaged, and will appear in 
a week or two after the opening of 
the theatre in a new English drama. 
Two new pieces by popular authors 
will be produced on the opening 
night, after the opera. There are, 
besides, in preparation, a burlesque 
by G. A’Beckett, a piece by Boursi- 
cault, and a farce by Morris Barnett, 
Mrs, Tillett, a favourite provincial 
actress, will join the company here 
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(from Edinburgh) immediately after 
Christmas. 
Avetrut.—This house will open 


for the winter season on the 2nd of | 
October, under the management of | 


Mr. Gladstone, with a very efficient 
company, amongst whose names we 
find those of Mrs. Yates, Messrs. 
Lyon, Wright, O. Smith, Wieland, 
and other old favourites on these 
boards. Miss Emma Stanley, from 
the Princess's Theatre; Miss Wool- 
gar, a young, pretty, and clever 
actress from the Manchester theatre ; 
and Mdlle. Celeste Stephan, a favor- 
ite danseuse from the Conservatoire 
at Paris, are the principal novelties 
amongst the company. We under- 
stand that the opening piece will be 
an adaptation of Scribe’s ‘‘ Grace de 
Dieu,” better known by the opera 
title of “ Linda di Chamouni,” in 
which Mrs. Yates will sustain the 
character of the gentle Linda, A 
new dramatic and operatic piece, 
founded on the beautiful ballet of 
*“* Ondine,” will be the second piece, 
and the farce of ‘‘ Binks the bagman” 
will conclude the entertainments for 
the opening night. 

AstLry’s,—The new piece, repre- 
senting the fortunes of Granada as 
set forth in a well-known work of 
Sir E. L. Bulwer is nightly attracting 
crowds of visitors to this highly po- 
pular place of amusement. Of the 
plot we cannot say much, but asa 
spectacle this piece has seldom been 
surpassed. The humours of an ec- 
centric tailor are well embodied by 
Mr. Robert Power, who, we are glad 
to find, is (as well as his pretty and 
graceful spouse) a deserved favorite 
with the frequenters of this well con- 
ducted establishment. 

Otymeic.—A new drama—a bur- 
lesque upon the Merchant of Venice 
anda last season farce, will be the 
bill of fare that Mr. G. Wild will 
offer to the public on the opening 
night of this little theatre in Wych 
Street, The house has been newly 
decorated, and is much improved in 
appearance, The company is nearly 
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the same as last season; the only 
alteration worth noticing, is that of 
Mr. Salter, who comes as stage ma- 
nager in the room of Mr. 
Baker. 

Sap.er’s Weiis.—The nautical 
drama, Paul the Pilot, has been con- 
tinued this week, and has brought 
good houses. Several benefits have 
taken place, amongst which was that 
of Mrs. Watts, the purveyor of many 
good things in the refreshment Sa- 
loon. This lady has been at this 
house many years, and is much res- 
pected for her affability of manner 
and general politeness; as a proof of 
which, the house was crowded in all 
parts by a very genteel and respect- 
able audience. On this occasion, 
Mrs. Watts made her first curtsey 
from the stage. She sang the ballad 
of “ I should like to marry” ina 
pure and chaste style which produced 
an encore. G, Wild, in the farce of 
The Artful Dodge, was as successful 
as ever. Miss Marshall made her 
first appearance since her return from 
Edinburgh, and was most favorably 
received. 





WHERE SHALL I DINE? 


“ Wuere shall I dine?” said Ni- 
cholas Fibs, standing in Cornhill, 
ruminating by himself one fine after- 
noon, ** would I could meet some ac- 
quaintanceto introduce to Campbell's 
New Rooms, Pope’s Head Alley, for 
‘tis there I enjoy the good things of 
this world at reasonable prices; and 
having but a joey in my pocket, it 
is impossible to do it to-day.” Now 
Fibs, it is necessary to state, was of 
good family, and had been well edu- 
cated; his father belonging to that 
profession which few persons at this 
time of day care about making ac- 
quaintances with, he being a limb.of 
the law. The old Gentleman dying 


| just alout the time his son was out 


of his articleship, left him the whole 
of his property, which was very con- 
siderable, and Nicholas being an 


| only son and of age, of course he 
y ge, 
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was not under the control of any 
person ; and in a very few years, he 
spent the whole of the property left 
him by his father, and had now be- 
come A Man about Town, assisting 
a fellow clerk, who was doing a large 
business in the law, and was rolling 
in riches. But we had almost for- 
gotten that our friend Fibs wanted a 
dinner, and inform our readers just 
as he had made up his mind to get 
“a sandwich and a glass of Alton 
ale for fourpence,” who should he 
spy but his old and valued friend, 
Jeremiah Quack, a gentleman who 
is an Operator upon the feet of ladies 
who are apt to wear tight shoes, and 
who are continually complaining of 
their corns. ‘* How are you to-day, 
my dear Quack,” said Fibs, “1 am 
glad to see you; where do you dine 
to-day” Why, really,” said Quack, 
“‘T am quite unacquainted with your 
city taverns; you know I always 
dine at the west end; the citizens 
are such shocking bad cooks.” “ My 
dear friend,” said Fibs, “‘ come with 
me to Campbell’s, and I will prove 
to you the contrary ; the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating.” So 
off they went; and on entering the 
dining room they received a very po- 
lite reception from mine host, who 
is aremarkably well behaved man, 
and, coming from the north, never 
fails to do justice to his country in 
not forgetting to bow, or to mix 
your whiskey to your liking. 

Quack was astonished at the splen- 
dour of the room, and whispered to 
Fibs that he hoped it would not be 
an expensive affair, as he was rather 
short of the needful, and that being 
Saturday, he must save as much as 
would carry him through the Sun- 
day as he never made a practice of 
cutting corns on that day; at this 
moment, up came the waiter. “ Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “ what can I bring 
you?” mentioning at least twenty 
dishes in a breath, all of which 
Quack forgot, till he came to the 
last, which was beef-steak pie. “* Ah, 
the pie by all means,” said he. Fibs 
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preferred a Toad-in-the-Hole, which 
was served in a twinkling. So, with 
the aid of a Tart, cheese, and some 
excellent stout, Fibs and Quack en- 
joyed their meal beyond measure, 
On the waiter being called to know 
what was to pay, Fibs, with his 
hands in his pocket, turning over 
his Joey, recommended Quack to 
have the credit of paying, as he had 
the credit of introducinz Quack to 
so excellent an establishment. Quack 
complied, the amount being half a 
crown for both; he declared that the 
City had the preference both as to 
the cooking and the charge. Thus, 
Fibs obliged his friend, saved his 
Joey, and got a good dinner; and 
they are to be seen daily at Camp- 
bell’s, Pope’s head Alley, Cornhill, 
enjoying a splendid dinner at a most 
reasonable charge. 





A PEEP IN THE PROVINCES. 


Now and then, we in person take a 
peep into the provinces ; lately, our 
steps have been turned into Cam- 
bridgeshire and Lincolnshire where, 
we with sorrow record it, theatricals 
are at an exceedingly low ebb. Dur- 
ing the past week, the poor actors 
have had but half salaries when they 
played the entire week. Now and 
then, half a week, or perhaps less, 
is consumed in travelling from one 
town to the other, during which 
they receive no salaries ; consequent- 
ly, the pittance of your provincial 
actor is poor indeed. Scanty as it 
is, a wife and family often have to 
share it. Many reasons exist for 
this deplorable state of things: fore- 
most of which lays at the door of 
the church, for the schisms that 
hourly take place all deprecate thea- 
trical amusements; another, and 
equally formidable one, is the ineffi- 
cient manner pieces are produced on 
the stage,—no regard to costume, 
scenery, or appointments ; the actors 
consequently, cannot identify them- 
selves with their parts: which, in 
fine, inculcates a slovenliness of 
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manner conspicuous in everything 
they attempt, from a prince to a 
beggar,—rendering all they do not 
only stale and unprofitable to them- 
selves, but also to their audiences, 
who are thus hourly thinned till the 
closing nights present a beggarly 
account of empty benches, and a 
bankrupt treasury. Many of the 
country theatres are likewise in a de- 
plorable state of positive filth and 
accumulation of damage,—indeed, 
the scenery, (old as Adam) with all 
internal appointments and decora- 
tions, are a heap of rubbish only fit 
for a bonfire. We lately witnessed 
an attempt to perpetuate a comedy 
and farce which in our next we will 
criticise, as it embraced the entire 
dramatic corps that are now, and 
have been for some time enrolled 
under the banner of Mr. Robertson, 
whose circuit takes in Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdon- 
shire, and several important towns 
in and near them, 


COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 
From our Correspondents. 





SwansEA.—Miss Saker, our favorite 
pet, took her benefit on Monday. 
Although the Rebeceaites have been 
making sad havoc in this part of the 
country, a most fashionable and nu- 
merous audience was collected. Miss 
Saker’s performance in Love's Sacri- 
fice had a splendid effect, and was 
much applauded. We hear she has 
had an offer from one of the London 
managers. 

Doncaster. — During the race 
week, the theatre, under the judici- 
ous management of Mr. Ternan, 
was well patronised. The perform- 
ances consisted of sonze of the most 
popular pieces that have been repre- 
sented on the London boards. We 
need only mention Widow Wiggins, 
The Irish Widow, The Belle of the 
Hotel, and Oldand Young. In these 

ieces, Mrs, Fitzwilliam, who is 
‘starring it” for a few nights; and 
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Miss Fanny Ternan, who created a 
great sensation at the Strand theatre, 
personated the various characters 
with great skill, and were most rap- 
turously applauded. Addison, of 
the English Opera, and Corrie, of 
the Strand, are also members of the 
company, and are great favourites. 
On Thursday, the Earl of Eglinton, 
steward of the races, gave his be- 
speak, Youth and Age, Old and 
Young, The Belle of the Hotel, and 
Shocking Events, were the pieces 
selected by his Lordship; and we 
are happy to state that the house was 
crowded to the ceiling. 
MaccriesFigLp.—Mr. Braham is 
about to give a concert in this town, 
previous to his retiring from a pro- 
fession of which, for more than half 
a century, he has been a distinguish- 
ed member. Those who remember 
Braham in his best days will not be 
sorry to renew their acquaintance 
with him in some of the “ melodies 
of former years.” That the veteran 
has lost none of his powers we are 
assured by those who heard him at 
Manchester on Monday and Tuesday. 
He was much applauded, and an en- 
core was only refrained from out of 
consideration to himself. 
Campripce.—The short theatrical 
season began on Monday evening, 
the principal attraction provided for 
her Majesty’s lieges in the borough 
of Cambridge being the performan- 
ces of Madame Celeste and Webster. 
During the week, these two admira- 
ble artistes have appeared in various 
popular little pieces well calculated 
to develope their respective talents. 
In Foreign Affairs, The French Spy, 
Louison, St. Mary’s Eve, Mary Du- 
cange, Suzanne, and The Maid of 
Croissey, Madame Celeste has won 
admiration by the blended graceful- 
ness, energy, and tenderness of her 
demeanour, and the witchery of her 
French-English tongue ; though, to 
tell the truth, it was laborious work 
for her to surmount the numorous 
difficulties thrown in her way by the 
ineflicient support she sometimes re- 
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ceived. The first time Foreign Af- 
fairs was played, for instance, more 
than once her beautiful bye-play was 
lamentably marred by the bad memo- 
ry or carelessness of the Lady Grace: 
this was perhaps excusable in a first 
performance and generally the fault 
was less apparent on a second repre- 
sentation. In all her characters, 
Celeste was well seconded by Web- 
ster, who also kept the house ina 
continued roar of laughter by his 
personation of Mr. Dulcimer Pipes, 
in the queer little comic piece of 
The Double-bedded Room. 





CATHERINE, 
OR A MAIDEN’S WRONGS: 
A Tale of the Heart. 


In the outskirts of a neat country 
town situated in the heart of Eng- 
land, lived, not many years since, 
a tradesman of high repute and res- 
pectability, who, besides pursuing 
his pursuit with credit to himself 
and satisfaction to his employers, 
who were mostly among his fellow- 
town’s-people, held a responsible 
situation in his own parish, and was 
universally respected as a fair-dealing 
and worthy man. A marriage that 
he had contracted in his younger days 
had proved a source of continued 
blessing and happiness ; and his only 
solicitude at the time of which I am 
writing, was for the superintendance 
of the education of five healthy 
children, and providing for their fu- 
ture welfare. ‘Three sons, the young- 
est of whom was fourteen, were fast 
verging towards man’s estate, and 
were employed in the various de- 
partments of their father’s business, 
which was at that time both exten- 
sive and lucrative. The remainder 
of his happy family consisted of his 
wife and two daughters, the young- 
est of whom will form a principal 
feature in this epistle. What person 
in the town of E—— had not been 
fascinated by this charming creature ? 
Her azure eyes, her golden tresses ; 





a form which challenged art to imi- 
tate or the pencil’s delineation, was 
the boast and admiration of all for 
miles around, The merry, unres- 
trained laugh of this happy, inno- 
cent girl displayed, at all times, a 
glad and joyous soul from which vi- 
cious habits and deceit were barred 
out by piety, modesty, and virtue, 
It was, perhaps, an entire ignorance 
of those evil habits which human 
nature is too often prone to indulge 
in, that ultimately involved her m 
ruin, and for the most part occasion- 
ed the downfal of the family. There 
dwelt in the same town a person 
named Moore, who lived on the most 
intimate terms with her father, and 
was a constant visitor at his house ; 
indeed, the two families appeared so 
closely connected, that each house 
was constantly open to one or the 
other of them, This Moore had 
been married many years, but was 
childless, and occupied a house 
which none but himself and his wife 
inhabited. Catherine was, at this 
time, sixteen years of age, with every 
appearance of becoming, when a few 
more years had ripened the yet ten- 
der blossom of her existence, the 
loveliest maiden of the place; in- 
deed, she was already accounted 
such in the estimation of many peo- 
ple. A woman’s beauty but too 
often requires a mind superior to its 
charm, the armour that confidence 
in her own virtue which can alone 
resist and dispel the temptations of 
man. "Tis like the changeful rose, 
now drooping, now in full bloom, 
but always subject to every blight 
which may wither or corrupt its 
heart’s core. The-morrow may pro- 
duce a flower still more lovely than 
that which yesterday swept away, 
and our recollection of those which 
are gone become fainter and less dis- 
tinct as each fresh object, more 
beautiful in our imagination, presents 
itself to our view. - 
Poor Catherine! Thy young life 
up to this period had been one of 
happiness and childish maocence, 
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but now a change passed over thy 
destiny ; thy former days of girlish 
joy were gone to come again no more, 
and the future was like a storm of 
danger and misery hanging o’er thy 
head, threatening to shake thy young 
career; and it came at last. One 
fine afternoon in December, but a 
few days past that season of the year 
to which every one looks forward 
as a season of mirth and pleasure. 
Catherine, who felt inclined for a 
walk, was sent to the house of Moore 
to return a book which had been lent 
by him to her father. It was not 
the first by many times that she had 
et from thence without a word 
eing given to her that might have 
awakened in the most scrupulous, 
suspicion. A friend of her father’s, 
even had the idea entered her mind, 
was deemed incapable of word or 
deed that might affect the honour of 
their child. But the hearts of some 
men become, by a combination of 
evil deeds, hardened to crime, and 
at last void of all honour, shame, 
or integrity often commit a crime, 
which in time gone by, they would 
shudder to have contemplated. But 
some evil influence appeared that 
day to have actuated Moore to his 
purpose, whether premeditated or 
otherwise, and to have wrested his 
better feelings from him, Never did 
the poor maiden look more beautiful 
than when raising her heavenly eyes 
towards his gloating face, and en- 
quired unaffectedly whether he had 
any message for her to take back. 
“Yes; sit down my dear, I must 
detain you a little longer, for I have 
a note to write which I wish you to 
wait for. Come up stairs.” Un- 
conscious of injury, and thoughtless 
of harm, she followed him up the 
staircase to a room on the first floor 
which had the appearance of a draw- 
ing room, but had lately been used 
as a sleeping apartment. “ Now 
Kate,” said Moore, “ take a seat, 
and you shall drink my health in a 
glass of wine by way of pastime 
while I write the note. It is a wine 
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that has been laying by these twenty 
years ;—let me see, how much older 
is that than yourself? By how many 
years? ‘ Four years,’ answered 
Kate. ‘ Well, I must really confess 
you are a surprising fine young wo- 
man of your age. ‘Take your wine. 

“ You must indeed excuse me; IL 
have but just taken tea.” Never 
mind, my dear, after your walk, it 
will do you good and strengthen 
you; come, only one glass to drink 
my health.” ‘ Well, if there is no 
evading it—but I would rather not 
take any.” ‘ Oh,” added Moore, 
“tis of a very simple nature, and 
cannot hurt you ;—you a young wo- 
man and began to be so shy of a 
glass of wine? 1 warrant were your 
sweetheart to offer you one, you 
would readily take it.” ‘ What? 

asked Catherine. ‘* Why, a glass 
of wine.” ‘ No, I never touch it; 
I don’t think { ever drank two glasses 
in my life; besides, I haven't got a 
sweetheart.” ‘“ No?” now can it 
be possible that a young woman like 
you, who is accounted the prettiest 
in the whole town should be without 
one? Think how happy she must be 
who has her lover constantly by her 
side, feeding her ears with praises of 
her own charms, studying how best 
to please, supplying every wish, 
humouring every whim, too happy 
to bask beneath the smile of her, he 
swears, must seal his destiny. Oh! 
Kate, I wish I was a young boy 
again for your sake; how happy 
might we be. Now, tell me truly ; 
how should you like to be married ? 

“I have never thought of such a 
thing. You keep me waiting; you 
have not yet commenced the note. 

“ Oh, never mind it now; I'll see 
your father himself. Bless my heart ; 
now I think on it, is it not his birth- 
day?” “ Yes.” ‘Well, I had 
scarce remembered it. As it is his 
birthday, it would be highly impro- 
per in us to put the wine away with- 
out drinking his health, There is 
another glass ; 1 would not for the 
world that we did not drink his 
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health.” 
it is much stronger than I expected.” 
“* What, refuse, and on such an oc- 


“No, indeed, I must not; 


casion? Think of the love you owe 
your father, and object not to wish 
him well, Drink it up like a good 
girl, or I must tell him you refused 
to drink his health on his birthday.” 
“ He never wishes me to drink wine 
at all;’’ answered Catherine, “ the 
first glass quite took my breath away ; 
we'll consider that as having been 
drank to my father’s health.” The 
conversation then continued for some 
time; he earnestly persuading her to 
take more wine, and she as resolutely 
refusing his offers ; at last, however, 
after much difficulty, the girl was in- 
duced to consent, in plea for her not 
refusing to drink her parent’s health 
on his birth-day. The first glass 
had taken some effect upon her, 
which was now very apparent in her 
language and motions, and went a 
great way to induce her to take a 
second. Moore had refilled her glass 
to the brim with the potent liquor 
which she took for wine, and with 
some farther hesitation, she now 
drank it off. The effect it produced 
on her was instantaneous, and she 
fell back stupefied in her chair. And 
the villain leered as he lifted the 
beautiful girl from her seat, and 
carried her to a couch on the oppo- 
site side of the room. 

Meanwhile, the family at home 
was thrown into a state of the ut- 
most alarm at the non-appearance of 
their lost child, Catherine. Hour 
after hour of restless anxiety was 
passed, and yet she came not. Where 
could she be? she had been sent but 
a short distance—to Moore’s house, 
and she had not yet returned. Thrice 
already had the father and brothers 
been out in search of her, traversing 
every street in the place, and anx- 
iously enquiring for her by all their 
friends and acquaintances. But all 
proved fruitless and of no avail. She 
had not been there, they said,—no 
one had seen her. They went to 
Moore’s—she had left there hours 





ago. They were-now all seated at 
home again; the mother and sister 
weeping bitterly; they would first 
take but a little rest, and then go 
out once more in quest of her. It 
was growing late—the snow was fal- 
ling, and lay in thick flakes upon 
the ground. At last, the market 
cleck struck eleven, and all the 
others in the town followed it. 


(To be concluded in our next) 


THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 
Tue following is an outline of the 
above Festival. The town is not so 
full as might be expected from the 
talent engaged. On Tuesday, Stabat 
Mater, and Handel’s Deborah were 
performed. . Principal singers—Ma- 
rio, Fornasari, Misses Rainforth and 
Novello; in Deborah, Miss Hawes, 
Mrs. A. Shaw, Bennett, Phillips, 
and Mrs, Knyvett whose pious orgies 
were the gem of the oratorio, if we 
except Lindley’s performance on the 
violincello, which induced the au- 
dience to break through the rules 
with thunders of applause. Miss 
Novello and Mrs. Shaw had been all 
the better for a few more rehearsals, 
but the performance of The Lady of 
the Lake this evening made amends 
for all. The cast. was the same as 
at Covent Garden, but that J, Ben- 
nett played the King, and Manvers, 
Roderick Dhu. The prices (15s, for 
the pit and boxes, and 5s. for the 
gallery) prevented the theatre from 
being crowded, although it was ele- 
gantly attended, 


Chit Chat. 
Joe Sweeney, the celebrated banjo- 

player, so well known throughout this 

country, has made an eternal bar rest. 


He died recently in London.—New York 
Herald, Aug. 31. 


Fanny Elssler sailed from Kingstown, 
Dublin, on the evening of the 11th inst. 
after a short but most successful engage- 
ment at the Dublin Theatre. 

Madame Persiani, after the fatigaes of 
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the London Operaseason, and previously 
to the commencement of that of Paris, is 
enjoying repose and recruiting her bealth 
at a pretty French villa near Chatou. 


Lablache has proceeded to Naples» 
where he is to be joined by Thalberg, and 
other members of the family. Lablache 
sen. returns to Paris to resume his engage- 
ment at the Italian Opera for the last week 
in November. 


Anderson, the Wizard of the North’ 
is about to astonish the good folks of 
Cheltenham. 


Mr. Henry Betty has fulfilled a very 
advantageous engagement at Weymouth : 
the audiences having been both fashion- 
able and numerous. 


The Saloonsare all being re-christened : 
the Grecian is now the Eagle Theatre, 
and the Standard Saloon has now become 
the Standard Theatre, the introduction of 
spirituous liquors is dispensed with. 

There is a cow belonging to a farmer 
in Essex; possessing a most musical low ; 
she glides the: scale, ascending and des- 
cending,. sometimes diatonic, sometimes 
chromatic, but always with correct:into- 
nation,,in the most musical manuer.. Our 
correspondent suggests that the lowing 
cow and the singing mouse. join issue ; 
they would resemble the kit and the contra 
basso, or the’piceolo and the ophicleide, 
and prove highly attractive, particularly 
if they could be taught to perform Dr. 
Boyce's celebrated duet, “ Together let 
us range the fields.” 

During the run. of Knowles's play of 
the Hunchback at Covent Garden in 1832, 
the nightly. receipts were froma five to six 
(and sometimes seven) hundred pounds ; 
but, on the night on which it was played 
for the author’s benefit, the receipts were 
under £300, owing, it was considered, 
to its not being fashionable for the aristo- 
cracy to attend the theatre on benefit 
nights, 


The first case under the new Theatrical 
Regulation Bill came before the Southamp- 
ton bench of magistrates on Thursday.— 
About three weeks since, a large wooden 
building was erected in a common field 
at the upper part of the town, and there 
was an announcement that within its area 


there would be horsemanship and a per- 


formance of burlettas. on a stage, and in: 


afew nightsthis Circus was opened. The 
manager of this place had notany license 
by the justices, and the recent statute for 
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regulating theatres declared, “* that it 
shoatd wot be lawful for any person to 
have or keep any house or other place of 
public resort for the public performance 
of stage plays without having (in the 
country) a license from the justices of the 
peace; and every person so offending 
shall be liable to forfeit a sum not exceed- 
ing £20 for every day on which such 
house or place should be so kept open; 

&c, The information was laid at the in- 
stance of the friends of the legitimate dra- 
ma, who wished to uphold the present 
lessee of the Southampton Theatre (Mr. 
Abington, a gentleman of fortune, who 
has done much for restoring dramatic taste 
in that locality). The defendant was 
fined in the mitigated penalty of £5 4s., 
and made a promise not again to offend, 


Tom Thyme, who was celebrated for 
his good housekeeping and hospitality, 
was standing one day at his gate in the 
country, when a beggar came up to him 
and begged his worship wou!d give him a 
mug of small beer. “ Why, how now, 
said he, * what times are these, when 
beggars must be choosers? I say, bring 
this fellow a mug of strong beer.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A, G. — Write to Mr. H. Wallack, who will 
no doubt give you an interview. 


J. S.—We should be wrong in giving an 
opinion. 

A Reader.—Mr. Williams of Sadler’s Wells 
belonged to the Haymarket and Drury 
Lane about 15 years ago; he went up in a 
balloon before he started for America 


H. Fell.—The amount of the subscription for 
Mr. Elton is not made known. 


M. S.—We suppose the prices of admission 
to Drury Lane and Covent Garden will be 
the same as before ; we do not know. 


General Bombastes.—Shakspeare’s tomb is 
at Stratford-on-Avon church, Warwick- 
shire. 


All communications for the Editor to be 
forwarded to the Printer, postpaid. 
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